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Mozart's Father. 
[We translate the following from the new biog- 
raphy of Mozart, by Orro JAuN, of which the first 
volume has recently appeared in Germany.] 





Joun GEORGE LEoroitp Mozart, the father 
of the great composer, was the son of a book- 
binder in Augsburg, and was born in 1719. 
Naturally gifted with a clear, sharp understand- 
ing, and a firm, energetic will, he at an early 
age resolved by proper intellectual culture to 
work his way up out of the limited circumstances 
of his family into a higher position ; and he could 
boast before his son that this was only realized 
after a protracted conflict with unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, and through earnest perseverance 
and most watchful prudence. His musical tal- 
ent, which appeared quite early, must have 
relieved his studies, as it does with many. When 
the son visited Augsburg in the year 1777, he 
learned many things about his father’s youth 
which helped to refresh the latter’s recollections. 
Thus he writes to his son about his having sung 
while a boy as discantist in the cloisters of St. 
Ulrich and at the Holy Cross, and how after- 
wards he was able to make his appearance as a 
clever organist. * * * * * 

Life had early led him into a hard school of 
Privation, which gave a definite direction to his 
character 
settled in the conviction that only by continual 
and intense exercise of his faculties and powers 
can man attain the goal set before him, either in 
spiritual culture or in social position. Accord- 
ingly, what stood out as the distinctive feature of 
his character was an unshaken conscientiousness 
and faithfulness to duty in all the relations of 
life, in great things and in small, whence an un- 
compromising severity in his requirements of 


and views of life. He had long been 





others, but before »all, of himself. This he shows 
in his oflicial relations, as teacher and educator, 
and particularly in his religious deportment. He 
was a strict Catholic, who, however, recognized, 
not without admiration, morality and virtue in 
Protestants. Nothing does he fear so much as the 
injurious influence which a long stay in Protestant 
countries might exert upon the soul's welfare of 
his children ; and occasionally too he makes ef- 
forts at conversion with an inward satisfaction.* 
All that the church requires of its professors he 
fulfils not only dutifully, but with zeal; he has 
masses read, buys relics, and so forth, where op- 
portunity presents itself. There cannot be a 
doubt that herein he followed an unfeigned con- 
viction. 

Leopold Mozart was a man of real piety, 
which maintained itself through serious losses, 
under pressing circumstances, steadfast and un- 
altered; it was but the natural consequence 
of his education and his position that he knew 
no other ground, no other form for this pious 
disposition, but those transmitted in his church. 
With the same strict conscientiousness which he 
maintained in other matters, he fulfilled his du- 
ties also towards God and his church. 

But it would be a great mistake were we to 
consider him a narrow devotee. On the con- 
trary, he was endowed with a sharp, clear under- 
standing, for whose many-sided cultivation he 
made extraordinary exertions, and he had a de- 
cided tendency and talent for criticism, nay even 
for ridicule and sarcasm. The hard and needy 
circumstances through which he had to toil so 
painfully, amid environments which he looked 
far beyond, led him very early to turn his eriti- 
cism upon the practical relations of men to one 
another in their ordinary, for the most part small 
and pitiful relations, which he saw through so 
easily. And so he acquired the firm conviction 
that self-love and self-interest are the only springs 
of human action, on which one may calculate 
with certainty, and which may be employ ed with 


*« Among my friends in London is a certain Sip- 
runtini, a great virtuoso on the violoncello. He is 
the son of a Dutch Jew, but after travelling through 
Italy and Spain, he found that faith, its ceremonies 
and commandments, laughable, and he forsook it. 
Talking with him a short time since about matters of 


faith, I found from all his conversation that he was | y 
| son would hardly learn to attach enough impor- 


satisfied at that time with believing in one God, and 
with loving, first Him, and then his brother as him- 
self, and living as an honorable man. I took pains to 
give him some idea of our faith, and I carried it so far 
that he is now agreed with me that of all Christian 
creeds the Catholic is the best. I mean very soon to 
make another attack upon him; one must step very 
softly in such matters. Patience! Perhaps I shall 
yet become a missionary in England.”—Letter from 
London, Sept. 13, 1764. 
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prudence ; that to pre-suppose wo suing and 
friendship is a folly such as seldom goes unpun- 
ished. This want of faith in men in personal 
intercourse, which he regarded as the highest 
result of practical experience, he sought also to 
impress upon his son, but with the smallest suc- 
cess. And in himself this gloomy view of life by 
no means stifled generous thought and feeling; 
in him, as in so many, the theory is sharper and 
more hostile than its application is in actual life. 
Where Leopold Mozart criticizes, where he 
analyzes men’s ways of acting, he is sharp and 
shows himself possessed by no prejudices. In 
spite of his piety he expresses the profoundest 
contempt and utters the most bitter ridicule 
against priestcraft and priestly living ;—he had 
opportunities to know both intimately. Quite as 
little did high birth and position dazzle him; with 
full consciousness he opposed to these the inde- 
pendence of true culture and ability. 

But also towards those who stood most near to 
him, even to his beloved son, he remained still 
impartial. It is a remarkable spectacle, and one 
which had the most wholesome influence on Mo- 
zart’s development, to see how the father never 
let himself be dazzled by the son, whom he loved 
as much as ever father loved a son, whose artistic 
genius he recognized with truest judgment, and 
admired and reverenced it as it continued to de- 
velop ; how he never disguised from himself his 
weaknesses, but warned and blamed him with in- 
exorable severity, and trained him up to system- 
atic loyalty to duty. In this relation to his son 
the singular mixture of various peculiarities in 
Leopolf Mozart’s character with a clear, con- 
scious ability, shows itself in the most pure and 
edifying manner: he has himself declared that 
the education of this son was the highest mission 
of his Ife. Meanwhile the warmth of his heart 
and disposition, his readiness to serve and to 
assist, were by no means limited to those who 
were united with him by the ties of nature ; he 
shows himself a true and trusty friend, a liberal 
benefactor within the narrow limit of his means. 

The efforts it had cost him to acquire only a 
tolerable position, the unceasing toil demanded 
merely to support daily existence, gave him a 
lively sense of the importance of a secure social 
position; and the more convinced he was that his 


tance to that, the more he strove by his own pru- 
dence and experience to help him. Remarks 
have been made ina tone of depreciation or of 
ridicule about the care which Leopold Mozart 
manifested about economical affairs. But such 
writers are unjust, partly in blaming him for what 
was but the necessary consequence of the strait- 
ened circumstances, against which he was forced 
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to contend ; partly in failing to see, that the cor- 
respondence, out of which we draw this knowl- 
edge, must have involved communications of this 
sort necessarily. At all events, if a certain 
anxiety here betrays itself, which was increased 
in later years by infirmity and hypochondria, 
still it is cast entirely in the shade by the rare 
union of general and musical culture, of love and 
austerity, of correct judgment and earnest fidelity 
to duty, which Leopold Mozart developed in the 
education of his son, who certainly without this 
never would have been what he became through 
it. 
[To be continued. ] 
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The Original Score of Mozart's Requiem. 
BY E. F. EDLEN VON MOSEL, 

Custos of the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
(Translated for the London Musical World.) 
(Continued from page 101 ) 

These remarks, which prove with what extraor- 
dinary care and conscientiousness that examination 
was conducted, are to be explained in the follow- 
ing manner, hy means of the MSS. of Mozart, 
already mentioned, which were collected for this 
purpose :— 

As regards the date, 1792, it would be too bold 
a conclusion to suppose that Mozart purposed to 
have a transcript made for himself of this, his 
most important work, when it should be completed, 
before consigning the original to the person who 
commissioned him to write it, and which could 
not be eflected before the first days of the 
approaching new year, and that in this expectation 
he wrote the date of the coming year upon the 
first page. This inscription can, however, be ex- 
plained by another and more obvious probability. 

Among the MSS. of Mozart contained in the 
portfolios referred to, there is a score of a concerto 
for a French-horn, with accompaniments for string 
instruments and two oboes, which Mozart com- 
posed for his friend Seitzel, a celebrated horn- 
player. At the end of this stands in his hand- 
writing. “ Vienna, Vener de Santo, die 6 Aprile, 
792.” Evidently here 1792 is written in mistake, 
instead of 1791, in which year Good Friday fell 
upon the 6th of April, and thus it might also have 
happened with the date in the Requiem ; although 
for my own part, I prefer the former solution of 
the question. Further, no one who designed to 
make a forgery of a MS. of Mozart would have 
added to his signature the date of a year in which 
he no longer existed. Nevertheless, it is worthy 
of remark that the Abbé Stadler did not notice 
this date, since if he had he would certainly have 
mentioned it, as we know, from his dissertations 
upon the work, that he copied the Re quiem, 
Ayrie, and the Dies ira “from the first written 
score, and the genuine autograph of Mozart,” and, 
indeed, this not long after his death. 

The consecutive fifths in the violins in the 
Sanctus, the etfect of which is softened, and almost 
annulled by the contrary motion of the first and 
second violins, may have escaped the composer's 
attention in the ardour of writing, or may inten- 
tionally have been written by him as an exception 
that may well be permitted to such a master. 
Moreover, there might be quoted not a few con- 
secutive fifths well known to me, from works of 
Handel, whom however no one would accuse of 
impure part-writing. 

t is true that Mozart was accustomed almost 
always to write his rehearsals in the manner de- 
scribed above, and that this is indeed one of the 
chief peculiarities by which to identify his hand- 
writing. It is, however, to be observed, that in 
the rondo for the Horn, before referred to, the 
open-shaped natural, exactly resembling that used 
in the Dies ire of the score in question, appears 
throughout; and it is to be remembered that this 
Rondo and the Requiem were both written during 
the last year of Mozart's life. These open, 
unusual shaped naturals are, moreover, in the 
MS. under judgment, the less questionable, as 
they are not continued from the first page of the 
Dies ire throughout the score, but from the 
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second page of the sixth leaf the close ones which 
he usually wrote begin to be mixed with all the 
open ones, and are more and more frequently 
employed until folio 27, and they only appear 
from the 28th leaf until the end of the work. 

With regard to the capital letters above re- 
ferred to: in the MSS. of the four Portfolios are 
many examples of the B corresponding with those 
in the score under notice, and there is an R 
exactly like that in the superscription of the 
above-mentioned Rondo. The remaining letters 
in the Dies ire to the end, do not precisely cor- 
respond with the MSS. with which they have 
been compared; on the other hand, the word 
Jinis, at the conclusion of the whole, might be 
supposed to be an impression from that at the end 
of the before-named Cantata of the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1791. 

What was meant by these little perpendicular 
lines and crosses, which either alternately or side 
by side, at greater or less distances, appear at the 
top line of almost every page, must always remain 
a problem which Mozart himself alone could solve. 
That, however, they were inserted by himself, 
and not by Siissmayer, is proved by their appear- 
ing not only in the sketches of the score of the 
Requiem, which are entirely in Mozart's hand- 
writing, but also in many other vocal pieces in 
the portfolios, and even in instrumental composi- 
tions, for example, on every page of the original 
MS. of the beautiful sonata for the pianoforte in 
A minor, which Mozart wrote in Paris in the year 
1778, and which is included in his collection. 

With respect to the numbering of the pages, it 
is certainly remarkable that it is not, as in the 
sketches of the score, in connected succession ; 
but, as is well known, Mozart wrote this work at 
interrupted periods, and probably was not at the 
pains of referring to the numbering of the pre- 
vious portion, to ensure the regular succession of 
figures in the complete work, and so began num- 
bering afresh each time he resumed the composi- 
tion. At all events, the figures in the leaves ex- 
actly resemble those of the sketch of the score. 

Finally, the question, why Mozart did not write 
the instrumentation from the “ Dies irw” to the 
«“ H[ostias” inclusive, in the blank lines of the 
sketches, rather than make a new copy of the 
score, may be solved by a letter from his widow 
to the Abbé Stadler of the 81st May, 1827, 
wherein it is said: “It may be brought as a re- 
proach to Mozart that he was not very orderly 
with his papers, and often mislaid what he had 
begun to compose; rather than spend time in 
seeking for it he preferred to write it out again ; 
the consequence of this was that many things 
were twice written, the second of which was in 
no respect different from the one that had been 
mislaid; for whatever idea he had once worked 
out in his mind was firm as a rock, and never 
altered.” It might certainly be objected to this, 
that such might probably be the case with shorter 
pieces or single movements, but was very unlikely 
to have been done with a long series of vocal 
movements. 

What may be cited from the writings of the 
Abbé Stadler against the possibility of the present 
score being in the handwriting of Mozart, loses 
its power through the consideration, that through- 
out these workings, and even in conversations 
with myself, his intimate friend, he has never 
mentioned that he had once spoken with Mozart, 
or even with Siissmayer, on the subject of the 
Requiem. 

The Abbé only knew, and only could know, 
what had been told him in the house of Mozart, 
and could only write so much as was there com- 
municated to him. He was not even apprised, as 
appears from several passages in his writings, what 
became of the first movements—“ Requiem” and 
“Kyrie”—after he had copied them. “It will 
probably soon explain itself,” he writes, ‘ into 
whose hands the first leaves of the original score, 
from No. 1 to No. 10, have fallen.” And subse- 
quently —* Two copies were immediately made, 
of Siissmayer’s score; the MS. score of Suissmayer 
was sent to the person who had given the commis- 
sion for the work, and probably, for his greater 
satisfaction, Mozart’s original MS. of the “ Re- 
quiem” and “ Kyrie” may have been sent with 
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them.” In case it was intended thus to convince 
the person who gave the commission for the work, 
that Mozart had really composed it, it seems 
inexplicable that the two divisions of the sketches 
of the score, from folio 11 till 45, were not sent 
also, in order to render this conviction as complete 
as possible. 

The well-known letter of Siissmayer to the 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel, which has so often 
appeared in print, was still less calculated to make 
those waver in their opinion who declared the 
score to be Mozart’s genuine handwriting, quite 
independent of the opinion of such connoisseurs 
as considered that he “ had composed the * Sane- 
tus,’ ‘ Benedictus,” and ‘ Agnus Dei,’ anew”—of 
which further hereafter.—the credibility of this 
letter is destroyed by its first words, which con- 
tains a manifest untruth. He writes:—*in the 
‘ Requiem,’ as well as in the ‘ Kyrie,’ ‘ Dies ire, 
‘Domine Jesu,’ Mozart entirely completed the 
four vocal parts and the fundamental bass, as well 
as the figuring, but had only indicated the chief 
passages of the instrumentation.” 

Ihave already mentioned that the Abbé Stadler 
transcribed the first two movements, viz, ‘ Re- 
quiem” and “ Kyrie,” shortly after Mozart's death, 
from his original copy. This transcript, as well 
as that of the “ Dies ire,” has been in the posses- 
sion of the Imperial Library for several years. 
Stadler says, in the Addenda to his Defence, ete. 
—* Should these original MSS. ever come to light, 
which is very possible, it will be proved that my 
transcript (of the ‘ Requiem’ and ‘ Kyrie,’) cor- 
responds with them, just as the ‘ Dies ire,’ at 
present in my possession, corresponds with the 
sketch of the score.” These original MSS. have 
been found, and the most complete scores produced 
of the transcript of the two first movements with 
Mozart’s MS., which forms the division from folio 
1 till 10 of the score in question, has proved 
itself; but this transcript contained, as is now 
seen in the original MS. itself, a score completed 
in every detail, of the “ Requiem” and * Kyrie;” 
consequently these were not sketches of scores 
similar to the following numbers, and Siissmayer 
could not have had the slightest share in these two 
movements. 

There remained, therefore, no doubts, or as 
good as none, as to the perfect authenticity of the 
newly acquired score; after many fruitless en- 
deavors to obtain some more important MSS. of 
Siissmayer than the two already-mentioned, the 
Freyherr von Lanog kindly supplied two from his 
collection, namely: a trio for soprano and two 
basses, with orchestral accompaniments, consisting 
of fifteen leaves, and an aria for bass with 
orchestra of ten leaves, both pieces designed for 
the opera La Serva Padrona, and both of the 
year 1793. If the resemblance of these scores to 
Mozart’s handwriting generally, both as to the 
notes and the words, was almost incredible, it was 
still more perfect to that of the score of the 
Requiem commencing from the “ Dies ira.” The 
capital letters P, Q, and T, which had been in 
vain sought for throughout the MSS. of Mozart 
in that particular shape, were here the only ones 
that appeared, and the slight deviations in the 
score from Mozart’s general manner, that had 
been before regarded as unimportant, as well as 
the twice interrupted numbering of the leaves, 
now assumed a greater significance. 

The longer and the more carefully the compar- 
ison of these two MSS. with the score was contin- 
ued, the more confusing it became; the more so 
as, on the other hand, the latter presented many 
characters more peculiar to the handwriting of 
Mozart than to that of Siissmayer. 

(To be continued.] 
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Musicat PLAGIArRisM.—The London Athe- 


neum has the following : 


That ballad music is as curious in its origin and 
completion as ballad literature, we have frequently 
had occasion to point out. Where memory ends 
—where appropriation steps in—where creation 
begins—are so many questions, which, it appears, 
cannot be in music settled by a jury. Are all 
musicians great robbers, with or without being 
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aware of the theft? Handel was, there is no 
Mozart picked and stole a little in a most 
poetical way. Beethoven, even, was obliged to 
Clementi, it has been said. Mendelssohn took 
from Beethoven in the overture of his ‘* Lob- 
gesang, and from Herr Lindblad in his second 
‘Zuleika.” Signor Rossini has gathered treasures 
from every one,—his crucible, however, having 
within it a magical power of transformation, so 
that oftentimes the thing which was put in as 
emerald has come out a diamond. If we turn 
from the Tritons to the minnows,—from creaters 
to copy-right holders and copy-wrongers,—from 
melodies to memories,—the following extract from 
a late number of the New York Musical Review 
and Gazette will be found curious. It throws a 
light on the origin of some of our ballads, justify- 
ing all that we have advanced as to the extreme 
difficulty of ascertaining the paternity of tunes 
which belonged to days when there were no 
Gazeties 10 point out “ coincidences,” Here is 
the American paragraph :— 

«*A song lies on our table from the press of Messrs. 
—-, London, received by a late steamer, the title 
whereof runs as follows: ‘ Bonny Jean, as sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves, to whom it is dedicated by G. Lin- 
ley.’ The music of this song is, note for note, Wur- 
zel’s (George F. Root) very popular ‘ Hazel Dell.’” 


doubt. 


—Our readers will not have forgotten the literal 
resemblance betwixt a song by Mr. Linley and 
one by Herr Lindblad, which a few years since 
gave rise to some correspondence in the Athe- 
neum. It isa pity that even if international law 
has nothing to do with the matter, and even if 
courtesy be waved aside on such occasions a title 
like the above should have not been followed by 
the words “an adaptation of an American 
melody,”-—snpposing Mr. Root’s tune to be Mr. 
Root’s property, and not some French, Italian, or 
English melody naturalized and altered by emi- 
gration. 
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The Grand Organ Controversy. 
111. 


(From the Transcript, June 30.) 

Music Hart OrGan. To the Editor of the Tran- 
script: In again asking the favor of your columns, 
for the purpose of noticing the remarks in the rejoin- 
der of the 20th inst., to an article by myself of the 
19th, I take occasion to express a recognition of your 
former courtesy, and assure you that I would not 
thus obtrude myself upon your notice, but from the 
conviction that very incorrect views are entertained 
by many in our community, yourself included, as 
evinced by the rejoinder. In my remarks I would 
not be understood as expressing the least doubt that 
highly honorable and laudable ambition prompts the 
movers in their proposed action for procuring the 
Masie Hall Organ, and believing myself to be incited 
by no Jess landable motive, hope no such intimation 
may be again pointed at myself, as was contained in 
the article referred to, and which was, perhaps, inad- 
vertantly made, as no gentleman of the committee 
could feel more opposed than myself to any expen- 
diture, large or small, that did not give full promise to 
ensure us an instrument, equal in point of merit to 
any abroad. 

Knowing that a very large and respectable portion 
of our citizens entertain views similar to my own, 
and are equally desirous that reasons more satisfac- 
tory than have yet been adduced should be presented 
in justifving the proposed course, I sincerely hope 
that anything like evasion, will be avoided in the 
manner. 

As you have chosen Hopkins for authority, to him 
I will refer in all cases where he is available, in sus- 
taining my position, (relative to your comments upon 
my article) which I will notice in the order presented. 
I will first speak in reference to the opinions of the 
“eminent organists” named by me; from those who 
have had personal interviews with them, I cannot 
learn that any one of the number are advocates of 
the proposed course—but that the large majority 
doubt its expediency. 

To show you were in error in the statement, “ Mr. 
Hopkins comes to the conclusion that the German 
builders are surpassed by those of no other country,” 
I will copy from his work, as follows ! ‘ 

“The modern German metal pipes” (which com- 
prise at least tive-sixths of all) “are made and voiced 
more nearly as in England’—from which it seems to 
me but fair to infer that the Germans recognize the 
English method as superior to their own; and in 
passing let me remark, that nowhere in his work does 











he award superiority of ski// to the German builders, 
nor to the tone of their individual stops. The only 
indication of preference expressed by him is in 
reference to the use of more durable metal, and of 
the combination of stops contained in their organs of 
the last century, and almost entirely to these points 
are his remarks directed. Read the following: “ The 
prevailing taste or prejudice, or both, of English 
organists run counter to the attempted advance of 
the most eminent builders toward the production of 
a complete and well-balanced organ.” “ Had Harris 
and Smith” (builders in England of the last century) 
“worked unfettered; there is little doubt the attributes 
of tone specified would always have been combined 
in as eminent a degree in their organs as in those of 
the great Strasburg builder,” (Silbermann.) 

Again, in speaking of a late English organ by one 
of their youngest builders, he declares it “ unrivalled.” 
The following is from John Crosse, Esq., F.S.A.: 

“ Notwithstanding the imposing enumeration of so 
many stops, the large organs upon the continent” of 
Europe “are inferior, in the choice and variety of 
them, to the best English instruments, a great part 
being merely duplicates of unisons and octaves, and 
some of them performing other services, such as 
turning wheels with bells, &ce.; so that though 70 or 
80 may be in sight, only 50 or 60 of them are 
actually used. 

The important addition of pedals was first made 
by Bernard, a German, to whose countrymen we owe 
improvements of the instruments in bellows, stops, 
&e., and among whom its construction has always 
been a work of great repute, though in excellence of 
finish they have been surpassed by our English 
builders.” 

Such “concessions from Englishmen” seem to me 
so far the opposite, as so become claims for superiority. 

The attempted advance alluded to by Hopkins was 
the introduction of Double Manual and Pedal Stops, 
and the opposition offered was probably not different 
from that which has since been encountered by our 
American builders—as I well recollect remarks made 
by some of our professors of music and organ 
builders, not at all complimentary to the modesty of 
one of our youngest New England builders—because 
of his presumption in introducing the equal tempera- 
ment, and Double Manual Flue and Reed Pipes. con- 
trary to usage and their approval. Hopkins goes so 
far as to intimate that to the lack of such stops in 
English organs, is to be ascribed the introduction of 
the “vulgar, trifling, and ridiculous voluntaries,” 
which are “void of science, taste, and decorous 
gravity of style.” 

Much could be said tending to show that our 
artists—real artists, I mean, are now needing the 
same support and encouragement, as did Smith, 
Harris, and Snetzler a century ago. To your state- 
ment that not unfrequently letters from tourists. among 
which you call to mind some from Lowell Mason, 
contain expressions of “ the most unbounded admi- 
ration for German organs,” I will observe that as 
organ display is a business abroad, we should be can- 
tious in attaching too much weight to such authori- 
ties, and think it well to bear in mind Dr. Burney 
in his comments when speaking of the Haarlem 
organ. 

The world is very apt to be imposed upon by 
names—the instant a common hearer is told an 
organist is playing upon a stop resembling the human 
voice, he supposes it to be very fine; and never in- 
quires into the propriety of the name, or of the 
exactness of the imitation. 

The propriety of Dr. Burney’s remark will appear 
by comparing the following quotation from “ Eney- 
clopxdia Rorét Facteur d’Orgues,” with Mr. Mason’s 
letter relating to the Freiburg organ—which all who 
have read will doubtless remember—showing as it 
does how easily one may be deceived, even of Mr. 
Mason’s experience in the theory of music, although, 
as I understand, not claiming any particular or 
critical knowledge of either the tone or mechanism 
of an organ. 

Extract Biographical. “ Mooser, a celebrated organ 
builder, was born towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. His early works attracted but little atten- 
tion from the public, and he wrs already advanced in 
years when he undertook the famous Frieburg organ, 
which achieved for him a European reputation. 
This instrument possesses some good qualities, but 
has likewise important defects, and perhaps in no 
small degree owes its great reputation to the talent 
of the distinguished artist who exhibited it, as well 
as to the self-interested stories which country hotel 
keepers relate to travellers in quest of the mar- 
vellous.” 

Extract Historical. “ We cannot pass by in silence 
the famous Frieburg organ, as renowned for its vox 





humana, but far more extolled than it deserves. It 
is constructed after the German plan, as may be 


seen from our description. The foundation stops, 
and particularly the Gambas, Salcionals, and Quin- 
taton, are of a very good quality. It contains, how- 
ever, but few reed stops, and their tone is rough and 
without brillianey, insomuch that, to obtain effeets 
analogous to those of the “full organ” in our (i. e, 
French) organs, it is necessary to combine all the stops, 
among which the “ quints,” “ furnitures,” and cor- 
nets produce great discord and an offensive quality. 
As for the vox humana, which has nothing peculiar 
in it construction, I attribute its exaggerated effect 
entirely to the acoustic properties of its situation, 
and to the skill with which the organist knows how 
to display it. This stop is placed in the lower part 
of the organ, behind a small front opposite to the 
great one, and opening into a porch through which 
you pass in entering the church. 

The tones of the vox hunmna, as also that of the 
other stops placed upon the same wind-chests, must 
therefore travel through the porch before they can 
be diffused into the nave, whence they do not reach 
the ear until they are, as it were, purified of all that 
which is material in them, and then so weak that the 
imagination is sometimes obliged to supply the 
place of the organs of hearing. Finally, if there be 
added to this prestige that which follows. from the 
selection of pieces performed by the organist, one 
must acknowledge that these transient illusions, 
under the influence of which impressible persons 
may find themselves, are rather to be attributed to 
association than to a direct imitation of the human 
voice. As to the rest, this organ has serious defects ; 
the touch is hard; the wind undergoes great altera- 
tions, producing in the sound of the pipes a disa- 
greeable shaking. In fact, the whole mechanism 
presents nothing wonderful. either in its general plan 
or execution. However, in spite of these defects, 
which must be noticed upon a careful examination, 
the Freiburg organ possesses some good qualities, 
and the skill of Mr. Nogh, who displays it, is not the 
sole cause of pleasure experienced from hearing it.” 

In another article, further comments will be made 
on this interesting subject. Moperato. 





IV. 


(From the New York Musical Review, June 23 ) 

They are about to procure a noble organ for the 
Music Hall in Boston—one that shall rank with the 
greatest of the old world. * * * Boston has 
hitherto proved that her “solid men” are liberal in 
matters of charity, and the funds for so noble a pur- 
pose should not be wanting. The purchase of this 
organ was the subject of much thought, examina- 
tion and comparison for two years past. A promi- 
nent member of the committee has visited the large 
organs and the most renowned factories of Europe, 
expressly on this errand, and specifications and pro- 
posals have been received and carefully considered, 
from all important quarters. The opinions of lead- 
ing organists and men of judgment and experience 
have been duly weighed, and the determination 
arrived at is, to have an organ from Germany. most 
probably from the factory of the Messrs. Walcker 
of Ludwigsberg. On the score of economy this is 
well, but there are other reasons which render it 
equally advisable. 

We have had most excellent instruments built in 
America, and have reason to be proud of the enter- 
prise and skill of builders in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. But the German builders lead 
the world in this respect, and it cannot but be of 
advantage to art to have the master specimen of 
European organ-builders accessible to our own man- 
ufacturers as well as organists. We are rejoiced 
that this project has been started with such proba- 
bility of being speedily carried out, and it is very 
right that Boston should have taken the lead in the 
matter. We trust that the organ will be procured, 
and that the committee to whom this matter is en- 
trusted will not be prevented by want of means from 
procuring as grand and good an instrument as can 
be made. We have known the reputation of the 
Messrs. Walcker for some years, and know that they 
may be relied upon as capable and faithful. We 
should have every confidence in an organ from their 
establishment, but should recommend that the late 
improvements of the French and English manufac- 
turers should be carefully examined, with a view to 
their incorporation in the instrument for the Boston 
Music Hall. 


wpcigs cis ees cco 

Lonpon OperaAtics.—Our townsman, Har- 
RISON MILLARD, the tenore, is in London, and 
has opened a musical correspondence with the 
Saturday Evening Gazette, over the signature, 
“La Spia.” The following extracts pleasantly 
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recall artists with whom we here are not unfa- 
miliar. But think of a city haunted by J Tro- 
vatore throughout this hot season ! 

I arrived in “the great metropolis” before 
nine, and went to the Drury Lane Theatre, 
where an English version of “ Il Trovatore ” was 
performed, and the American artists, Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence, played a farce and a comedy. 
Miss (Mrs.) Lucy Escott (Eastcott—somehow or 
other, artists have a strange faney for changing 
or altering their name! why is it ? she was born 
in Springfield, Mass.,) sang the soprano part of 
the Trovator with considerable effect. She is, | 
believe, the only bona fide American prima don- 
na who has appeared with long continued suc- 
cess. It was, last night, the 48th performance of 
the opera, which is a pretty good run. I shall 
say more of her in future. Mr. A. Braham sang 
the part of Manrico with much effect. I hardly 
know whether to praise him most as an actor or 
a singer. The effect of the English adaptation 
was sometimes droll, as some of the recitatives 
were spoken and some were sung, and nothing 
could exemplify the incongruities of the stage 
more than when, in the duo with the Count, 
Leonora offers herself as a victim, if her lover is 
permitted to go free. The Count (Barytone) 
said : * Speak / and wilt thou ?” Leonora screams 
to a note held thirty seconds, “ I swear it,” and 
the rest of the duo is sung. The stage, so arti- 
ficial at the best, is only made to seem real by a 
stretch of the auditor’s imagination, when we 
hear a chorus of forty or more, who sing, “ Let’s 
flv, or in a moment we are lost!” instantly made 
to forget, by a solo which lasts twenty or more 
minutes, the impending danger, and even to 
loiter round talking most unconcernedly about 
“matters and things in general,” we can even 
imagine it real, forgetting its absurd incongrui- 
ties; but the sudden change from singing to 
spoken dialogue requires still a greater stretch of 
the imagination, and destroys the equilibrium of 
the thing. ‘To-night (Tuesday) Wallace’s “ Mar- 
itana” is to be done, with also the Florences, 
who say they are very homesick for Boston. 
They have been very successful here, particular- 
ly Mrs. PF. To-night I have the choice of hear- 
ing Albertini (sop.) and Bouearde (ten.) (old 
Florentine acquaintances), Alboni and Beneven- 
tano, of American renown, in the ever-popular 
Trovatore at Her Majesty’s Theatre, or Bosio, 
Mario, Ronconi, and Didiée, in Verdi’s “ Rigo- 
letto,” at the Lyceum. The question is soon 
decided in favor of the latter, and I will reserve 
for my next something about the artists now per- 
forming in London. 

There are three Italian troupes of the first 
order, and two English troupes, besides about 
twenty concerts each day (excepting Sunday, 
when people do nothing but drink beer “on the 
sly,”) of all sorts, prices, and descriptions. There 
are however, from two to three million people in 
the city, and some of the artists ought to do well. 
The price to-night to the Lyceum is, in the par- 
quet, only about $5.25, (£1 1s.) and in the 
amphitheatre or sky parlor only $1.75 (7s.) 
What would Americans at home think, if obliged 
to pay these prices for the opera? There would 
be few who would do as I intend doing to-night. 

* Rigoletto ” has always been a favorite opera 
with me, having heard it at least forty times in 
different parts of Italy when first produced three 
years since. On Tuesday at the Lyceum it was 
brought out in fine shape, having Costa at the 
head of the orchestra, with Bosio, Ronconi, 
Mario, and the ever-charming Didiée for inter- 

wreters. The theatre is quite small, about one 
Fialf as large as the Boston, and not at all won- 
derful as regards beauty and elegance. The 
first, second and third rows are all made into 
private boxes, on the Italian plan, and the prices 
for boxes which contain from four to seven per- 
sons range all the way from $20 to $35. The 
parquette price is $5.50, thus making it rather 
an expensive as well as exclusive thing. The 
voice of Bosio is one of the most sympathetic 
organs I ever listened to in my life, not even ex- 
cepting the wondrous quality of Jenny Lind’s; 
added to that she sings with all the perfection of 


Lagrange, which is saying everything. Such 
liquid, musical bubbles I never heard from human 
throat. She retains very pleasing recollections 
of Boston, and made numerous inquiries for old 
remembered friends, some of whom have, alas! 
finished their earthly career, for which she ex- 
pressed much sorrow, and paid them many eulo- 
gies for their kindness to her when she was in 
Boston. She is deservedly the soprano of the 
present day, and in fact is “all the rage.” er 
rendering of the Cavatina, “ Caro nome,” was 
perfection, and called, even from Englishmen, a 
hurricane of bravos and a “bis.” Ronconi is an 
immensely great artist, although he would not be 
appreciated in America. He sang nearly the 
whole opera, all the way from 4 to % of a tone 
flat below the orchestral pitch! a thing which in 
America would grate upon our ears; but here 
they are accustomed to it from him. He is the 
operatic actor of the age, and does not neglect any 
of the by-play, which he does to perfection. 
Mario is the same good-natured, jolly, gentle- 
manly grand seigneur tenor as ever—always 
complaining of not being “in voice,” and always 
distancing his competitors. His manner of sing- 
ing is so natural, that he merely plays with his 
pearly notes and then tosses them away, as if 
saying, “ There, take them; I am ennuied with 
having so many at my command.” [is “La 
donna é mobile” was “ bis’d,” notwithstanding 
his determination to sing it badly in order to 
avoid its repetition, as was also the “ Quartet,” in 
which he had a part, though a small one, with 
the sympathetic Didiée. They both express 
themselves warmly about Boston, giving it the 
preference over all the cities of the United States 
for musical taste, judgment, kind people and 
perfect theatres. It is at least gratifying to hear 
one’s own home praised by nearly all the artists 
who have visited it. 

At a dirty little theatre called Sadlers Wells, 
about as large as Burton’s of New York, Mr. 
Sims, ed altri, have been doing English Opera. 
On Wednesday they gave “ The Bohemian Girl.” 
Mr. Reeves is the best English tenor, without any 
exception, that ever lived, and with the excep- 
tion of'* little Mario,” the best voice and singer I 
ever had the pleasure of listening to. His “ Then 
you'll remember me” was perfectly exquisite, 
and not only * made one quite forgive Balte for 
having written it,” but made one feel quite like 
asking for more of the same sort. He sang 
about a dozen quaint old songs in “ The Beg- 
gars’ Opera” the same evening, in fine style. I 
find he 1s not at all popular with the Italian artists. 
Is it because he was born in England? He is 
not going to the States at present; the plan has 
been abandoned. So the Yankees will have to 
wait until his voice is more worn ere they listen 
to his delightful performance. 


—— > 


The North Western Musik-Fest, 


Hetp In MILWAUKEE, Wis., ON THE 19th, 29th, 


2Ist AND 22d or JUNE, 1856. 

My dear Mr, Dwight :—I have just returned 
from Milwaukee, where I spent a few days, wit- 
nessing the musical performances of different 
German associations, which met there from almost 
all the North Western cities, as far South as Cin- 
cinnati, and North as far as St. Paul, Minnesota. 
It has been the custom in Europe for years past, 
and the custom has lately been adopted by the 
German singing societies in this country, to meet 
in a certain city for the purpose of forming grand 
choruses, and, all companies combined, to sing 
several select compositions. Such musie as has 
been chosen by the Directors is previously for- 
warded to the different “ Vereine” for practice, 
and with one or two rehearsals, is then produced 
by the mass of singers, forming one body. Each 
of the societies sing, besides, a piece of their own 
choice, and with an ambition scarcely equalled, 
every company is anxious to do as well as the 





best. The Germans call Milwaukee the “ Athens” 








of America, and, leaving all other advantages out 
of the question, the musical zeal of its enlightened 
foreign population justifies the appellation. 

I have for the first time since I left Boston, 
really enjoyed a concert; with few exceptions 
every single production was as near perfect as 
you can reasonably expect to hear. ‘The visitors 
commenced arriving on the 18th, were received 
by a committee, and greeted with music by the 
domestic bands. The Germans of Milwaukee, 
famous for their hospitality, led them to their dif- 
ferent abodes. Hotels and private houses were 
filled, hotel-keepers in many instances exhibiting 
the greatest liberality, accommodating as many as 
fifteen and twenty persons without charge, finding 
gratis all drinkables and eatables. The reception 
ceremonies, including a very appropriate speech 
by Dr. F 





, being duly performed, the guests 


were invited to visit the opera on the evening of | 


the 19th. Flotow’s “ Stradella” was executed 
by a corps of vocal and instrumental amateurs in 
such a manner, that there was no allowance need- 
ed on the score of the actors and performers being 
only dilettanti. The principal soprano, the wife 
of one of their eminent German citizens, sang 
admirably well; in fact, all the solo parts were 
so sustained, as to leave little room for criticism. 
Chorus and orchestra went well. 

The principal concert, embracing the ensembles 
of the Milwaukee and the invited societies, came 
off on the following afternoon. The general cho- 
ruses were perfect, and I was delighted particu- 
larly with “ The Prayer before the Battle,” and 
Salamo’s Tempelweihe, both choruses for male 
voices, the latter with accompaniment of the or- 
chestra. Speaking of the performances by the 
single associations, the lady society of Milwaukee, 
(The Frauenchor,) who sang the chorus from Die 
Vestalin, and the members of the “ Milwaukee 
Musie Verein,” who produced Die Méchiliche 
Wanderung, deserved the palm of the evening. 
All the productions of the “ Vereine” from other 
places were, although not equal to those of the 
Milwaukee singers, yet very creditable. 

On the following morning we had a Matinée 
Musicale, by the “ Milwaukee Music Verein ” 
exclusively, which formed the principal and most 
laudable feature of the festival. I give you the 
programm BS 


1. Beethoven’s C major Symphony. 
2. Aria for Soprano, 
Concerto for Piano. 
‘Prayer of the Earth,”’ Zillner. 
(Male chorus, with orchestra. ) 
. Overture to Don Giovanni. 
. Aria for Soprano, from Oberon. 
. “The heavens are telling,” from ‘ Creation.” 


9 
oO. 


4. 


The execution of every morceau was excel- 
lent, without exception ; orchestra, choruses and 
solo parts left no wish for improvement. Fraulein 
H——, the lady who sang the air from “ Obe- 
ron,” possesses a powerful voice of great com- 
pass, and Milwaukee is justly proud of such an 
artist. The success of the Milwaukee Musik- 
verein is mostly owing to the untiring efforts of 
their talented and energetic director, Herr Hans 
BaALatkKa, who also was the president and di- 
rector of the festival. He is unassuming, and a 
gentleman of high intellectual qualities ; and be- 
sides his marked capacity as a musical director, 
he is a very fine violoncello player. I have often 
listened with pleasure to a trio or a quartet, in 
which he sustains his part with masterly ability. 
Dr. F , a violinist of the old German school, 
plays the violin parts in these classical produc- 
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tions, and is often more true to the interpreta- 
tions of the composer than many of your modern 
artists. 

By resolution, it was voted that the coming 
season, our “ Garden City,” i. e., Chicago, should 
be the place of meeting. 

You see that, although far away from Boston, 
the city so famous for its liberal support of arts 
and science, we are yet having a treat now and 
then, such as any of your gourmands need not 
blush to hear. 

The corners of our streets are to-day orna- 
mented with those large sized posters, bearing 
the names of OLE But and his party. This, 
however, being no unusual occurrence and their 
productions nothing new to you, I omit particu- 
lars. Tam truly, 
CuicaGco, Iil., June 27. I. B. 





Ristori’s Debut in London. 


(From the Athenzum, June 7.) 


Every foreign actor who presents himself to 
new audiences ought to be regarded by all who 
think—as distinguished from all who stare—not 
altogether from their own se of view, but 
partly from jhis. The alphabet of pantomime— 
the vocabulary of tone—are entirely different in 
different nations. An Irishman shall be recog- 
nized by his shoulders—an Italian by his hands—a 
Frenchman by the closing of his mouth upon his 
r’s or his vowels—a German by his bodily tele- 
graphic signs. The Southern people are intense, 
self-abandoning, sudden, subtle, to a superfluity 
which, by those who are nothing save not home- 
bred, may be found startling, sharp, melo-dramatic. 
In proportion, too, as the gestures of Italian actors 
say much, the words they have to utter yield little, 
if taken abstractedly as words. There is little or 
none of the poetry of thought, however much of 
the passion of feeling, in Italian drama. For wit, 
the actor must shower abroad the buffoon exu- 
berance of high animal spirits—in place of fancy, 
work out concetti, As interpreters, their person- 


| ality, which is more rich, more flexible, more self- 


| sacrificing, than French, English, or German 


personality, suflices to fill up outlines—to color 
the sketch—to put flesh on the limbs of the skel- 
eton, and speculative eyes into the sockets of the 


| skull—and to impart to common stage rags and 


blankets the flow and sweep of the draperies of 
the grand school of sculpture. 

Some preliminary remarks like these are called 
for as sequel to the perpetual comparisons betwixt 
Mile. Rachel and Madame Ristori, which have 
heralded the Italian actress to this country. Those 
who are led by precedent, however—those who 
balance and stereotype and apportion—are invited 
to recollect how, on the appearance of the French 
tiagedian, our Shakspearians were so busy in 
proving the poverty of Corneille (in place of try- 
ing to find out his riches) that they only gave a 
qualified praise to all that was most admirable in 
the new-comer, who devoted herself to a farm of 
drama not Shakspearian. Madame Ristori arrives 
fifteen years later than “the Muse of Israel.” 
She comes to be judged by a public fifteen years 
less Siddonian, or Keanite, or Macready-ish—less 
exclusively insular, that is, and better taught the 
larger charities of Art by foreign intercourse— 
than were Mile. Rachel’s first audiences ; yet, no 
less true is it, that while Madame Ristori comes to 
play to us—unless we be willing in some measure 
to play to her—her means of executing and ex- 
pressing her conceptions run some risk of being 
misunderstood. 

Never was actress more earnestly, passionately, 
gracefully Southern than Madame Ristori :— 
Southern in the self-forgetfulness of what may be 
thought of this or the other attitude or tone, pro- 
vided either be true—Southern in an instinct for 
the beautiful, which harmonizes gestures the most 
hazardous and effects the most daring. Not 
merely the single sounds of her voice, but its 


_ gamut of unequalled range, have the music of 





Italy, in them. Her features are large and im- 
pressive, yet delicate in their mould. Her mouth 
is susceptible of a rare sweetness of expression ; 
her eyes gleam with many different lights. She 
is above the middle height, and thin; but her 
demeanor is indeed queenly. We have never 
seen such a mass of drapery as she wears in 
‘Medea’ so little of an incumbrance to the play 
of a figure—to the motion of arm and neck—to 
the gestures of the most rapid passion. Madame 
Ristori’s delivery is admirable: never over-meas- 
ured—never feverishly hurried. She may not 
pile up a tirade to a climax with the graduated 
and progressive force of her French compeer ; 
but she throws a hundred tones into as many 
words, and this without affectation, and conse- 
quently without fatigue to the listener. In brief, 
to end these few general remarks, our public did 
well to welcome the gifted woman as she was wel- 
comed on Wednesday. When Ristori’s audience 
shall become more habituated to herstyle, it will 
welcome her yet more cordially, we believe. 

A poorer tragedy, giving scope for the display 
of strong passion, was perhaps never upborne in 
triumph by an unassisted woman of genius than 
this ‘Medea’ by M. Legouvé. The Sorceress has 
been almost entirely forgotten. The cauldron of 
poisons is gratuitously hidden :—the cup of human 
tears is too largely emptied. The Colchican 
Princess has here little to distinguish her from any 
deserted woman who secks justice, if not gener- 
osity, from her faithless lover,—and who, when all 
things (even her own children) turn against her 
misery and hunt her from among men as a crea- 
ture noxious by reason of her agony, flings her- 
self into revenge as her last resource. The baleful 
power of the enchantress, which should give at 
once a motive to Jason’s faithlessness and a fearful 
emphasis to Medea’s presence and pleadings, 
seems never to have presented itself to the French 
tragedy-carpenter. It may have been owing to 
Mile. Rachel’s disappointment in not being able 
to find this in the part, or to dig it thence by the 
resolute force of her divining will, that the French 
tragedian, who has such a small store of tender- 
ness at command, shrunk from a character in 
which the very jealousy is to the last soothed by 
tenderness and chequered with hope. But the 
French dramatist, to compensate for the low flight 
which he has taken—for his total avoidance of 
those heights of the old fable, where the upas-tree 
groweth—has shaped the legend neatly into 
scenes and acts, ending each of the three witha 
mot for the heroine, in order to bring down the 
curtain with an attitude, an effect, and a tableau. 

How must the heart of the author of so meagre 
a play be gladdened, after having been cast on 
one side by Mile. Rachel, to be set ina high 
place by such an actress as Mme. Ristori! Not 
an instant or syllable of opportunity from first to 
last is neglected by her. From the moment when 
first she appears wending her melancholy way 
towards the sea-shore, and bearing in her weary 
arms the last treasure left her—her children—to 
her attitude of aghast horror when she is disclosed 
at the feet of the statue, looking down on the 
dagger which has avenged her, there is not a 
touch forgotten—not a point neglected. Let us 
particularly call attention to the growth of suspi- 
cion in her entire scene with Creusa, culminating 
in the menacing Vedremmo, which closes the first 
act :—in the second act, to the wondrous coolness 
of sarcasm with which she almost anticipates Ja- 
son’s designs and expedients for disposing of her, 
—to the tone of half-encouragement with which 
she compels him to unfold his purpose, as if eager 
to have done with suspense, to see the snake un- 
coiled to its fullest length ;—and, greatest of all, 
to her scene with her children, towards the close 
of the tragedy, when, on being permitted to choose 
one of the two as the companion of her exile, she 
finds that the hearts of both have been stolen from 
her by her rival, Creusa. These are but a few 
of the things to be studied in this magnificent 
piece of acting. We may return to it again to 
specify more. Meanwhile, in recording Madame 
Ristori’s riumph, it is needful to record also that 
it has been won single-handed. The Creusa of 
the tragedy is tolerable,—the other members of 
the company are wretched. 
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The Great Organs at Hamburg. 

The following descriptions of the noble instru- 
ments for which this ancient city has been so long 
celebrated, are taken mainly from the work of 
Mr. Hopkins, (Organist of the Temple Church, 
London, &c.) from which we have had oceasion 
to quote before. They will, no doubt, prove in- 
teresting to our readers at the present juncture, 
while so much is being said on the subject of 
Organs and their construction. 

Of the splendid structures at Hamburg, two 
perished in the great conflagration of 1842. Of 
the three which remain, that in the church of St. 
Michael is best known, and is also the most 
modern one. Silbermann, the celebrated organ- 
builder of Dresden, was first invited to construct it» 
which invitation he accepted; but he dying shortly 
afterwards, the execution of the work was en- 
trusted to his principal workman, Hildebrand. 
This was about the year 1768. Matheson, the 
celebrated composer and theorist, left by will 
50,000 gulden towards paying for this organ ; 
which sum, however, did not nearly equal the 
amount expended in its fabrication. The dispo- 
sition of its stops is as follows, viz : 


GREAT ORGAN. 18 stops. 
B Primeipel, tGs «02605 kccsos 16 feet. 
2 Quintadena, wood and metal, 16 “ 
S Octave, tit.....s.csce. wane es s-% 
4 Gedeckt, wood and metal..... &.* 
& Gambe, tia........ sekekeusen e * 
6 Gemshorn, metal............. ie 
7 Quint, tin. .............2-.. SUH 
CGO ies cecciae nescence r 
9 Gemshorn, metal............. 4.* 
10 Nasat, metal ................234% 
BE COURWGy FR iiss oe scccwevade + Pia 
12 Rauschpfeif, 2 ranks, tin...... 234" 
13 Mixture, 8 ranks, tin......... » ih 
14 Scharf, 5 ranks, tin........... 114% 
15 Cornet, 5 ranks, tin.......... 2 
16 Tromeate, Tithe. a. cs dcnecess 1¢ * 
BE Peete WH ic ad gedees gs « 
18 Oboe, tin, from tenor f,...... g * 
Cnorr OrGaN. 16 stops. 

19 Rohr Fléce, wood and metal, 16 “ 
96 PHM Wiles 5 cscccsnecwess oe 
21 Principal, to fiddle g,......... eg 
22 Rohrflote, metal............. i 
23 Flauto Traverso, wood ....... gs & 
24 Klein Gedackt, wood......... a 
Dy CRI econ eens onsince as 4 % 
26 Rohrfloéte, metal ............. 4 * 
27 Nasat, tin........ Serre 234" 
SE CRG Bs 0.05 bein d ae des wane 
29 Flach-flote, metal............ . Pe 
a ee rrerrrrere iy ° 
31 Rauschpfeif, 2 ranks, tin...... 27, 
32 Cymbal, 5 ranks, tin......... 

33 Chalameau, tim........ 0005. gs % 
36. Procipete, tithe «2. < cc cccnee 4 “ 


Urrer Work AND SWELL, ON THE SAME 
MANUAL. 20 stops. 
Upper Work. 


35 Bourdon, wood and metal... .16 feet. 


SG PRineipal tile 6 os ccccciccwess a 
37 Quintadena, wood and metal..8 “ 
38 Spitz-flote, metal............. § * 
39 Unde BIOs 26 iccecstecrenss hs 
SO COMNUG TIN 505 os chee ees Stee 
41 Spitz-flote, metal............. Mes. 
42 Quint, tin................2..293% 
MO COOMBS, Cini sca ceccewic ce s-" 
44 Rauschpfeif, 2 ranks, tin...... 224% 
45 Cymbal, 5 ranks, tin......... 11, 
46 Echo Cornet, 5 ranks......... a 
BT CNN onc crac cme wees caine a 
48 Vox humana, tin............ e.* 
49 Cremona, to tenor f,......... g “ 


50 Glockenspiel, to tenor f, 
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Swell. 
DUAN 6 diisss vice e ae cte~ sor Ba 
ee Oe ee ere 4 “ 

53 Cornet, 5 ranks in the treble, 
tO | 
54 Trompete.......... iisssenonee ™ 
PEDAL, 16 stops. 
BS Priacipal, Ahi ..o:6 o:5:000 00:2 <aees -* 
56 Sub-bass, wood..... onsen “2s. 
57 Principal, tin....... ‘crvveseae. = 
58 Sub-bass, open wood ........ 16 
59 Sub-bass, stopped wood...... 16 “ tone. 
CO Violine, Wood... ....6::0.0.60% 16 * 
61 Rohr-quint, metal........ ...1023 tone. 
et ere re et 
33 Gedackt, tin........ lonuecase * 
oe gs See EL 4 “ 
65 Mixture, tin, 10 ranks. 
eg eee 32 * 
G7 Posmane, UD «0.0.00 scceseses 16 “ 
68 Fagotto ..... eT 16 * 
69 Trompete, tin..............-. 8 “ 
TO GUSND, TAD 6s v.ci0c 98000 06a's 4“ 


Accessory Stops. 
1 Tremulant to Great Manual. 
2 Cymbalston. 
3 Wind to Great Organ. 
4 Wind to Choir Organ. 
5 Wind to Upper Work. 
Wind to Pedal Organ. 

The case of this magnificent instrument pre- 
sents a front sixty feet in height, and sixty feet 
in width. The 32-feet pipe stands in the centre, 
by itself, in an immense pilaster ; the remainder 
of the 32-feet stop in two great concave com- 


a 


partments, one on each side, and every pipe is 
supported below by a base, and finished off above 
with a Corinthian capital, gilded, the pipes them- 
selves forming the shafts, being of their natural 
bright silvery color. The organ is finely laid out 
inside, in four stories, to each of which free access 
is obtained by wide stair-cases with hand-rails. 
Passage boards occur in abundance, and any pipe 
in this immense instrument can be got at without 
disturbing a second one. The diameter of the 


32-feet Posaune is 16 inches at the bell, and of 


the 16-feet Posaune, 10 inches. The CCCC pipe 
in the middle of the front is made of pure tin, is 
35 feet 6 inches in length, weighs upwards of 960 
pounds, and is 20 inches in diameter; the body 
of it was cast in one sheet. 

The fine-toned organ in St. Catharine’s church 
at Hamburg is said to be about 400 years old. 
It is not known by whom it was built. It con- 
tains 54 sounding stops, distributed among four 
manuals and pedals, and like the preceding has a 
32-feet front of tin. 

The organ in the church of St. Jacobi was 
built by the Abbé Schnittker, and was completed 
It has 60 
sounding stops, four manuals, and a pedal of 14 
The name of the builder of this excellent 


towards the close of the 17th century. 


stops. 
organ is held in great veneration in Germany, 
where his instruments are as highly prized for 
their stability as they are justly celebrated for 
their dignified and impressive tone. The Abbé 
Schnittker resided at a place about thirty-six 
English miles distant from Hamburg, in the Han- 
overian territories, in a house that has gone by 
the name of the “ Organ-builder’s box” or villa, 
ever since. 

The three fine instruments just noticed, says 
Hopkins, form most interesting objects for exami- 
nation to an English admirer of the organ; not 
simply on account of the very distinct character 
of the tone of each, but because they so closely 
resemble in quality the organs of three of the 
most celebrated builders of that country of past 
times, and thus, therefore, picture to the hearer 
what the instruments of those builders would have 





been, had the art in England been in a more ad- 
vanced state in their day.* The organ in the 
church of St. Catharine, which is the oldest of 
the three, he continues, is strikingly like Harris’s 
in tone; clear, ringing, and dashing in the mix- 
tures. That in the church of St. Jacobi calls to 
mind the instruments of Father Smith ; resonant, 
solemn and dignified; with somewhat less fire 
than that at St. Catharine’s, but rather more full- 
ness. The organ at St. Michael’s, the most re- 
cently constructed one of the three, is also the 
largest in scale; is less powerful than the others, 
but very musical and pleasing; and, in all re- 
spects, calls to mind the excellent instruments of 
Greene. 
ee nee ave 

Atheneum Gallery. 

TweENTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND 
STATUARY. 

Two or three hasty visits to the picture-rooms 
have satisfied us that the collection this year is 
larger, more various and more interesting than 
Besides the old 
familiar specimens, which are the property of the 
Atheneum, and which have so often formed the 


we have had for some years. 


nucleus and sometimes almost the whole of the 
exhibition, including the ALLSTON works and 
studies, we have this time many valuable contri- 
butions from private collections, and from the 
recent efforts of a large number of our own native 
artists. 

Of the former class great interest attaches to 
our townsman, Mr. C. C. 
collection, it would seem, 
has been most generously placed here for the 
public good. It includes not only pieces with 
which he has thus favored us before, such as the 
“Dante and Beatrice” of Scuerrer, but nine 
very interesting water color copies from Ra- 


the contributions from 
PERKINS, whose entire 


PHAEL’s Vatican “ Stanze” frescoes, made by 
Conzoni and several of the best young Roman 
artists under his direction. These of course are 
pictures to be studied. Also a large number of 
good copies and originals, of which we have only 
room now to specify as particularly interesting an 
original drawing by MicuArL ANGELO, called 
“ The Lost Soul,” a face of terrible expression, 
which suggests ideas of guilty passion ever re- 
newing itself and tormenting itself in its own fire 
unquenchable. 

The specimens from our own artists are un- 
commonly interesting, although several of the 
foremost names, as Kenserr and CuAmpney, 
are but poorly represented, and Hicks and others 
not at all. This department of the exhibition 
was placed under the direction of our Boston 
artists, and only at so late a day that they could 
only partially effect the arrangements they de- 
sired with artists in all parts of the country. As 
it is, we wonder at the rich results they have 
realized. Next year, we understand, the whole 

* Bernard Schmidt, as the Germans write the 
name, brought over with him to England from Ger- 
many, of which country he was a native, two neph- 
ews, Gerard and Bernard, his assistants; and to dis- 
tinguish him from these, as well as to express the 
reverence due to his abilities, which placed him at the 
head of his profession, he was called Father Smith. 
— Dr. Burney. 

Renatus Harris went from Vienna to England 
shortly after the arrival of Father Smith in that 
country, and became his formidable rival.—J). 

Samuel_Greene was an English builder of great 
celebrity, who flourished about the middle of the 
18th century.—Ed. 





exhibition will be placed under their charge. It 
could not be in better hands, as they have 
already given evidence, both in the selection and 
arrangement which now prove so satisfactory. 
We can but recall, almost at random, a few of 
the paintings that are well worthy the visitor’s 
attention. 

Of the landscapes the most brilliant and effee- 
tive again, the most marvellous in execution, is a 
scene by Cuurcu—one of our autumn forest 
views, in which the colors are so gorgeous as to 
seem at first exaggerated; but the more you 
look into the picture, the more you feel its truth. 
You can sit long before it, and recall golden Oc- 
tober hours, when such excess of light and color 
seemed as incredible in fact as they do here in 
picture. In an opposite vein admire three sweet, 
cool, quiet little beach scenes by W. A. Gay. Most 
unpretending, truthful and refreshing little bits 
of nature. You see no paint about them—none 
of the vanity or mannerism of the artist. We 
have never seen a beach so naturally represent- 
ed; with such a level sameness of subject, the 
artist has contrived to give us the far-sweeping 
and harmonious perspective, the exquisite blend- 
ing of shore and sea and sky, the cool sense, the 
very color of the sand, the very atmosphere. It 
is at once the poetry and exact truth of sea- 
shore painting. There are some nice little “ Pre- 
Raphaelite studies,” as it is the fashion now to 
call attempts to copy the details of nature with a 
Some grasses, leaves and 








scrupulous exactness. 
flowers by a meadow brook-side, painted by 
Snatruck, have a microscopic truthfulness, so 
that you almost smell the fresh grass. He has 
also a study of rocks. And Mr. STILLMAN, of | 
“ The Crayon,” a man religiously in earnest with 
his art, sends a small landscape, which, though 
cold in color, is singularly true in form and de- 
tail. We do not see that there is less poetic 
spirit in these careful transcripts than in more 
ideal and free reproductions. In a larger way, 
the “ Bay of Naples,” and other landscapes, by 
G. L. Brown, a fine sea piece by HunTiInGron, 
Cropsy’s Newport scene, &c., &c., deserve 


notice. 5 
WirttraAM PaGeE contributes two admirable 
specimens of his ripest skill, both full length fig- 
ures; the one being one of his wonderful copies 
from TitrAn, the “Bella Donna;” the other 
original, an Italian peasant girl, which has more 
sentiment and depth of beauty than appears at 


once. 
Wm. Hunt has two capital female portraits, 
besides those same specimens of his peculiar style, 


so strong and individual, in spite of a certain 
affectation of antiquity in their grey, rain-beaten 
color, which were exhibited last year, viz; the 
“ Fortune-teller” and boy with the hurdy-gurdy. 
The head of a Capuchin monk, and portrait of a 
lady and child, by M. Wiaut, a young Boston 
artist of rare promise, (who painted the portrait 
of Humboldt, now at Cotton’s) do him great credit. 
There is a most lovely female head by E. D. 
FE. Greene, which hangs in a modest corner, 80 | 
pure and sweet in sentiment, so transparent, sin- | 
cere and substantial in its flesh color, almost | 
Titian-like, that you are amazed to think what | 
kinds of portraits sell and are famous, while the | 
| 


name of such an artist is scarce known. 

Ex.ioT1’s portrait of Col. Kinney is admirable. 
There are fewer positively bad portraits than we 
remember in any miscellaneous exhibition, while | 
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besides so many noticeable new ones, there are 
the Washington heads by Stuart, and two ex- 
quisitely beautiful female heads, the image of each 
other, on one canvass, by the same. Nor can 
one pass by the excellent crayon heads by LAw- 
RENCE, of Longfellow, Everett, Tuckerman, and 
'| G. H. Calvert. The first and last, especially, are 
speaking likenesses. 

We can but allude to some of the fancy com- 
positions; to Rossirer’s three large voluptu- 
ously colored pictures, which hang fitly round 
about that Autumn scene of Church’s. One is 
called “ The Wise and the Foolish Virgin,” one is 
“ Venice,” and the third “ Primitive America.” 
|| They are among the best of his peculiar vein of 
fancy, which is all of the rainbow school; his 
characters all seeming like inhabitants of some 
gorgeous sunset realm, and not at all of common 
day-light. “The Fortune Teller,” by Sant, a 
London Art Union Prize picture, is another bril- 
liant effect piece, which cannot fail to catch the 
fancy of the many. In a quieter way, enjoy the 
humor, the quaintness, and the honest love of 
luxury in color and in all things, which mark Mr. 
Hamitton W1LD’s scene from “ Don Quixote,” 
and “ Spanish Girl reading a letter.” 

There is much more of interest which we can- 
not even mention now. But the gallery will 
continue to invite us, and we may continue to 
report. The Sculpture room presents but little 








that is new, except some ancient bas-reliefs from 
Nineveh. 
——_————+4 <2 
Musical Review. 
SHEET MUSIC. 
(Published by Oliver Ditson.) 


Transcriptions of Favorite Melodies. By G. A. Os- 
BORNE. No, 8.“ Of what is the old man think- 
ing?” pp. 7. Price 25 cts. 


A moderately difficult piano arrangement of a 
sentimental, commonplace melody. The old man’s 
thoughts, we judge, could not be very interesting. 
Even the claborate variation of the song, when re- 
peated, is more exercise to the fingers than edifica- 
tion to the mind. 








G. A. Osnorne’s Beauties of Scottish Melody No. 
1. “Scots wha ha’.” No.6. “Auld Lang “Syne.” 
No. 8. ‘* Comin’ thro’ the Rye. pp. 7 each. ~ 
A page or so of introductory fantasia precedes 

each song, which is then simply played through, and 
then follows one tame variation. Well enough for 
practice, and not difficult. But neither variations 
nor preludes are such as might spring from a fertile 
musical brain, really quickened by the inspiration of 
the song. 


Le Prophite ; Fantasie de Salon, pour le piano, par 
Tu. OFsTEN. pp. ll. Price 59 cts. 


Here are reminiscences from Meyerbeer’s great 
showy opera strung together, and varied in the usual 
fantasia manner ; not at all, however, on the broad 
scale of the Thalbergian and Lisztian operatic fan- 
tasias. This one is comparatively literal and easy. 
The themes introduced are the first strain of the 
wild, fanatical song of Zacharias : Aussi nombreux que 
les étoiles, which is alternated with the second strain 
of the Coronation March ; then the pastoral andante 
(tenor), in which Jean of Leyden sings of Un im- 
| pero piu soave, which is given simply and with varia- 
tion; and then some of the dance music, the pas des 
patineurs (skater’s dance), &e. 








| Grand Coronation March ( March du Sacre,) from Le 
||  Prophete. By MEYERBEER. Arranged for piano, 
| for four hands. pp. 9. Price 40 cts. 


A full and effective arrangement of this brilliant 
and famous march. 





Six Songs without Words, arranged for flute and 

Piano, by W1LL1aAM Forpe. 25 cts each. 

No. 5, the one before us, is the song: Einsam 
wandle ich, by Kattrwopa. The other subjects 
are to be partly from the same composer and partly 
from Scuusert. They will make pleasant pieces 
for young flutists and pianists of moderate skill, the 
melodies having a somewhat choicer flavor than 
those often used for the same purpose. 





Revue Melodique, Collection des petites Fantasias, &c., 
for four hands. By Ferp. Bryer. No. 1. Don 
Juan. pp. ll. Price 59 ets. 

Here are dovetailed together into one piece, for 
four hands, (master and pupil) a succession of favor- 
ite themes from Mozart’s opera. First a touch of 
Leporello’s opening song; then the duet: La ci 
darem; then the dashing wine song: Finch’ an del 
vino; then the minuet; and finally the serenade. 
The title page promises similar bouquets from 
Norma, Martha, Moise, William Tell, [Etoile du 
Nord, &c., &e. 


Six Morceax Elégans, for piano, upon farorite Ger- 
man Airs. By Frerp Beyer. No. 1. GuNnGt’s 
March, Krieger’s Lust, or ‘* Warrior’s Joy.”’ pp. 7. 

The Melodien: Airs from Popular Songs and Operas, 
Jor Flute and Piano, easily arranged by Caspr. 
Kummer. BooklI. pp. 13. Price 69 cts. 

Odd title! Melodien means melodies ; and proba- 
bly the true English of this German collection of 
little pieces would be, “Melodies for Flute and 
Piano.” However, judging from this Book I., the 
parlor flutist and pianist will find here just the melo- 
dies of song, dance or opera, which are most apt to 
please the fancy and haunt the memory of amateurs, 
It contains the minuet from Don Juan; Allegretto, 
from Zampa; Song: “ When the May breeze,” by 
Kreipl; the Prayer, from F’reyschiitz; Air from Pre- 
ciosa; “Last Rose of Summer,” “from Flotow’s 
Martha,” (!); Suono La Tromba, and Polacea: Son 
vergine, from I Puritani ; “ When the swallows home- 
ward fly,” by Abt; air from Le Pre aux clercs, 
waltzes, &e. 

Twelve Recreations, or popular airs for Piano and 
Flute or Violin, with embellishments by RAPHAEL 
Dresster. No. 3. ‘ Isabel.” pp. 5. Price 25 
cents. 

Mozart’s Songs, ‘Who treads the path of duty,” ( Qui 
sdegno non s’accende) ; Bass Song from “The Magic 
Flute.” 

Another number of Ditson’s beautiful edition of 
“The Favorite Songs, Duets and Trios of Mozart, 
with the original Italian or English words, and new 
English version ; arranged from the scores of Mo- 
zart, &e., &e., by S. S. Wester, Mus. Doce.” It is 
the famous bass song : Jn diesen heiligen Hallen, with 
which the name of every great German basso has 
been associated. A more noble, satisfying song for 
a true basso profondo could not be recommended. The 
arrangement (accompaniment) is excellent. But it 
would seem more natural to see the voice part 
printed in the good old bass clef, instead of the G 
Clef here used. And why not give the original 
German words, together with the English and 
Italian ? 

Suoni la Tromba: the celebrated Liberty Duet, from 
“T Puritani,” by Bew.int. Translated and adapt- 
ed by THEODORE T. BARKER. pp. 17. Price 75 cts. 
More food for big lungs and deep voices. Here 

we have complete the “ Sound the trumpet” duet, 

with the whole scena, the introductory movements : 

Il rival, &e., which we have heard sung and roared 

upon the stage so often, and with such furore, by our 

Badialis and Marinis, and all the lusty pairs of bari- 

tone and basso. Many a pair of amateurs will wel- 

come it. 





oe 
MeEnpeEtssonn Cuorat Socrety.—At the annual 
meeting of this Society, held at Chapman Hall, June 
27, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 





year, viz: for President, Merrill N. Boyden ;—Vice 
President, Sidney A. Stetson ;—Recording Secretary. 
William Stutson, Jr.;—Corresponding Secretary, 
Jerome A. Richardson ;—Treasurer, Norman Mor- 
ton ;—Librarian, James A. Shedd ;—Directors, Wil- 
liam L. Brown, Edward L. Balch, Joseph W. Foster, 
Ellery C. Daniell and Charles T. Sylvester. 


The Gazette says “ We have had a new notion the 
past week in the shape of iced operas. This is an 
improvement, we can assure our readers who were 
not present, and Ernani cooled down and Lucia 
frigified go very well. In winter it requires two tons 
of coal to keep the Boston Theatre warm, and Mr. 
Barry has been experimenting to see how it could be 
kept cool. By placing a few hundred weight of ice 
in the ventilators, the atmosphere was reduced 10 
degrees, and with 500 weight, it is thought that the 
house can be rendered the coolest place in Boston.” 


It is the mission of Counts to marry prime donne ; 
at least all the prime donne who have visited us have 
had Counts for husbands. Miss Er1za Ostine ui, 
of Boston, married a Count as soon as she became a 
prima donna; and it is reported that Miss HENSLER, 
also of Boston, is engaged to a‘'Milanese nobleman, 
a Count of course. The London papers, in announc- 
ing the engagement of Signora ALRont, speak of 
her as “now Countess of Perou.” The Count 
Pepoli accompanied Alboni to this country —N. Y. 
Times. 


The N. Y. Churchman (May 2) has a letter de- 
scribing the services of Ascension Day in St. Paul’s 
Church in Albany. In speaking of the music, the 
following compliment is paid to a most faithful and 
enthusiastic servant of the good Saint Cecilia : 


The music, under the direction of Mr. GEorGE 
W. Warren, the excellent organist of St. Paul’s, 
was very well worthy of special note. In this de- 
partment there has been in this church a vast im- 
provement within a few years. Mr. Warren, and a 
portion at least of the choir, are communicants, and 
it has been a great satisfaction to the lovers of true 
Church Music to witness the zeal and industry with 
which Mr. W. has devoted his genius and talents— 
for he possesses both in a more than ordinary degree 
—to promoting the true worship of God in the 
Church. In these efforts he finds a most effectual 
assistant in Mr. Whitney, who, through all the 
changes of years past, has been identified with every 
effort to promote true musical taste and skill in this 
congregation. The choir consists of four adults— 
Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, Alto, and Bass, and of 
some twelve boys, to whose instruction he very sedu- 
lously devotes himself. At the Service, of which we 
now speak, the Venite and Proper Psalms were given 
in plain song, antiphonally, and with very good 
effect. The Ze Deum and Jubilate, with the Psalm 
tune (Ps. 123,) were of Mr. Warren’s composition, 
and possess a high degree of merit, and show that 
he is studying in a good school. The responses to 
the Versicles and Amens were given by the choir, 
and it only needed that the rich and sweet voice of 
the officiating clergyman should take up the tone to 
have given us a full choral service. Indeed. to those 
who know his taste and ability in such matters, it 
seemed strange how he could help it. The usual 
parts of the Communion Service were given mu- 
sically, and altogether the effect was much what it 
should be, to elevate the sentiments of the worship- 
pers, and to aid their approaches to the majesty of 
heaven. 

The Albany paper, from which we copy this, 
understands that the success of Mr. Warren in the 
management of the musical exercises of St. Paul’s, 
has attracted the attention of the ministers of the 
various churches comprising the Western Diocese, 
and they have requested him to meet with them at 
Utica, to consult regarding such measures as will 
tend to improve their church music. 


Music Abroad. 
ad Sieentienss 


Mme. Gotpscumipt’s Concerts. (From the Times 
of June 12.) The last but two of these entertain- 
ments took place last night, when Exeter Hall was 
crowded in every part by an audience whose vehe- 
ment applause testified that Mme. Goldschmidt’s 
popularity remains as great as ever. Among the 
other merits of this admirable artist, it must not be 
forgotten that her concerts have always possessed an 
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intrinsic musical value; an admirable orchestra, an 
efficient chorus, and a programme in which classical 
music has largely preponderated, have been marking 
features in the Lind concerts. This is, indeed, a 
most important merit in a singer whose attractions 
are sufficient to draw crowded audiences, were she to 
sing only to a piano-forte accompaniment. This sac- 
rifice of a large expenditure in the getting-up of her 
concerts is sufficient proof that Mme. Goldschmidt 
has that essential ll in a truly great artist, an 
abstract reverence for the art itself. The following 
was the programme of last night’s concert : 


PART I. 


Overture, ‘‘ Les deux Journées,”’..e+..-+-.Cherubini 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Di militari onori,” Signor Belletti, 
(Jessonda). coccccccccees eccceces Spohr 
Air, Mme. Goldschmidt (Armida, “Ac t Til. Sc.1) Gluck 
Fantasie on Themes from ‘‘ Don Juan ”’ of Mo- 
zart, with Orchestral Accompaniments, 
Violoncello, Herr Moritz Ganz (from 
Berlin), cccececsveccecscoscvccsoeceee Ml. Ganz 
oe > ; 4? ° oe | 
Duo} ~ psa ta a (Semiramide) Rossini 
Mme. Goldschmidt and Mme. Pauline Viardot. 
Concertstiick, for Pianoforte, with A: ‘hestral 
Accompaniments,....+ee.++++C. M. von Weber 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 
Scena and Aria, ‘Ah non credea,” ‘ Ah non 
giunge,” (Sonnambula)......++e+++++. Bellini 
Mme. Goldschmidt. 


PART Il. 


Choral Fantasia, pianoforte, orchestra, and 
ChOTUS, eee eeeeereee ano wes dnh canes Dereren 
(Piano-forte, M. Otto Goldschmidt.) 
Adagio—Allegro—Adagio—March and Finale, 
(Chorus.) 
Duet, ** Per piacer alla Signora,” (I1 Turco in 
Rta. \4000e0c00 000% obese cubes EOREIE 
Mme. Goldse hmidt ‘and Sig. Belletti. 
Air, “‘ Prétres de Baal,’ tae P rophete)...Mey erbeer 
Mme. iardot. 
Morning Hymn, Solo and Female Chorus, the 
solos by Mme. Goldschmidt and Mme. 
WIR Otss so snes sess occeces onepss e004. SDOntUDL 
Duo Concertante, for violin and violoncello, 
without accompaniment, Messrs. Leo- 
pold and Moritz Ganz (from reve ) 
L. and M. Ganz 
**John Anderson, my Jo.” 
Mme. Goldschmidt. 
Swedish Melody, ** The Echo Song.” 
Mme. Goldschmidt. 
| PRL LA A | 
Coronation March, ...cecsceeececeeeceecee Meyerbeer 


Scotch Ballad, 





In the vocal selection Mme. Goldschmidt was heard 
to great advantage, the pieces in which she sang ex- 
hibiting the great variety of her style and the wide 
range of her studies. In the tranquil air from Gluck’s 
Armide, the subdued pathos and tenderness of expres- 
sion were breathed forth with a delicacy of refinement 
which evinced the possession of the most exquisite 
taste, while in the duets of Rossini and the scena of 
Bellini, the greatest difficulties of vocalization and 
the most elaborate tours de force in the cadenzas and 
interpolated ornaments were executed with a power 
and brillianey, and an apparent abandon, combined 
with real self-control, which can only co-exist in the 
highest order of artist. In each performance Madame 
Goldschmidt was received with an enthusiasm as great 
as on any previous occasion. She was admirably sup- 
ported by Madame Viardot and Signor Belletti, whose 
thoroughly artistic singing was not thrown into the 
shade even by the brilliancy of the Lind performance. 

Mr. Goldschmidt appeared to more advantage in the 
choral fantasia than in Weber’s concerto, which latter 
he played with a want of ease and freedom that some- 
what marred the impulsive effect which should be 
given to it; nor was the passage playing always fault- 
less. The choral fantasia would have been an effective 
performance but for the inefficiency of the chorus 
soprani, who were both out of tune and out of time on 
several occasions. The Messrs. Ganz are skillful 
players, with great command of the finger-board on 
their respective instruments, but their music was a 
mere collection of fiddling passages and reiterations 
of mechanical difficulties. As at the other concerts, 
Mr. Benedict was the conductor. 
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